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that a no less striking resemblance might be 
established with some of the ‘‘ most modern 
architectural feats of London. In both the 
walls stand up as austere masses of stone- 
work, penetrated it would seem only here and 
there by windows of minute size. In both 


| cases the appearance is deceptive, for the 


postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth | 


binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.56 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘lhe ‘London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (‘Telephone : Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Mi auioenhilia. 


letters 





[s the December number of Antiquity the 
Editor, Mr. O. G. S. ‘Crawford—whose 


“ Notes ’’ mention that he has been flying in 
Iraq and, being cut off from ordinary corre- 


spondence, is unable to furnish the custon:- 
ary comments on current topics in archeeo- 
logy—announces that the date of publication 


of the review is to be altered from the 15th 
to the Ist of the month of issue. It will in 
future appear on March June 1, Sept. 1 
and Dec. 1 of each year. The present num- 
ber brings the second year to a close, and 
closes well. 

Mr. D. Talbot Rice contributes a paper 
on the Monasteries of Mount Athos, illus- 
trated by delightful photographs. We were 
interested in his observations on the later 


work there—made necessary by 
He finds this universally success- 


architectural 
the fires. 


and bound volumes should be | 


W 13} 


| Oldmixon’s 


ful. Two of the most impressive monasteries | 


date only from the end of the last century. 
They have been constructed exactly on the 
plan of the originals except that in the upper 
structure slight aiterations have crept in, due 
to some insufficiency in the drawings of the 
older buildings. Mr. Talbot Rice asserts 
that wherever comparison is possible the new 
work can be seen to be every bit as good as 
the old, every bit as original and as imagin- 
ative. ‘‘The Byzantine style,’’ he goes on, 
“and the Byzantine mentality which is re- 
sponsible for it, still persist to-day, and the 
peninsula, unlike the rest of the world, which 
adopts the worst of America rather than the 
best, has chosen only the material that suits 
the scenery and helps the individuality of its 
style of building.”” He quotes Mr. Bryon’s 
comparison of Simopetra on Mount Athos 
with the Potala palace at Lhassa, then notes 


windows are in reality not so very small and 
the rooms which they serve are light and 
airy. It would be curious if modern 
Western civilization as a whole—not merely 
a few groups of préciewx—made approach to 
the Byzantine on other lines than those of 
decorative art and architecture. 


have been much interested in an article 
on Robert Beverley, the Virginian his- 
torian, which appears in the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography for October. 
The writer of it tells us that it has been put 
together as basis for a notice of Beverley 
destined for the ‘ Dictionary of American 
Biography,’ which a Committee of the 
American Council of Learned Societies has 
now in hand. Beverley’s family came to 
Virginia in 1663, and there is evidence to 
show that the suggestion in the name of con- 
nection with Yorkshire does not mislead. 
Robert Beverley, in 1703, being then Clerk 
of the House of Burgesses, had occasion to 
come to England over a question of title, 
and, having perforce resignéd his clerkship, 
sojourned for eighteen months in London, 
involved in “bitter and protracted litiga- 
tion.’’ While he was here a bookseller in- 
vited him to give an opinion of the MS. of 
‘British Empire in America,’ in 
which he disapproved of the account given 
of Virginia. In his work at the House of 


Surgesses he had both made _ himself 
thoroughly familiar with the documents he 


had to deal with, and transcribed many of 
the older muniments. He had also acquired 
a thorough knowledge of Virginian political 
tradition by long service on a select commit- 
tee engaged in revising the laws: he felt him- 
self to ~be, and modern verifications have 
proved that he was, well equipped to write a 
better account of Virginia than Oldmixon’s, 
and then and there in London he wrote the 
‘History and Present State of Virginia.’ 
It is a short book—too short, as its admirers 
have lamented; lively, shrewd and_ inde- 
pendent. The point of praise on which most 
stress is laid is its originality, its owing 
nothing to the contemporary style of history 
in England. Some statements once sneered 
at have now been substantiated; and the 
scientific value of its descriptions of the 
and of the 


fauna and flora of Virginia, 
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Indian natives have been recognised. The 
book appeared in 1705; a second edition in 
1722, revised-and somewhat toned down; for 
the writer’s original comments on the ways 
of Virginian society were harsh. 


HE recent interest in the play ‘ Napoleon 
IV’ may make also interesting the sum- 
mary of a play on the life and death of the 
Prince Imperial, which was played in 
Prussia in August, 1879. It is contributed 
to L’Intermédiatre of 20-30 October by M. 
Adolphe Meyer, who quotes from the Presse 
illustrée of Aug. 17, 1879. 

I] se joue en ce moment au théatre de Posen, 
en Prusse, une piece qui a pour titre: “ Le 
prince impérial *”’ et qui est un chef-d’ceuvre 
de haute cocasserie, Voyez plutdt: 


Premier TABLEAU: A Chislehurst.—Le prince 


pense a la revanche; il s’entretient des mit- 
railleuses de Forbach et des balles qu'il a 
ramassées sur le champ de_ bataille. Quel 


et aujourd’hui! On annonce 


abime entre hier 
bonapartiste; elle 


au prince une députation 


vient lui demander de débarquer en France et 
(adresser 2 la nation un manifeste en méme 
temps qu'un appel aux armes en sa faveur. 
Mais le prince, qui aime sa patrie, ne veut pas 


soulever une guerre civile: il refuse. 

DevuxteMeE TABLEAU: La Fille du garde forestier. 

Le prince aime une pauvre jeune fille avec 
passion. L/impératrice le surprend dans un 
reudez vous. Scene pathétique entre la mere, 
le fils et la fille du garde; celle-ci, sur la priére 
de lV’impératrice, défend au prince de revenir. 
Désespoir du prince qui jure qu’il se fera tuer. 

TROISIEME TABLEAU: Le Camp des Anglais au 
Cap.—Le prince pins amoureux que jamais, 
veut mourir; il demande au général de faire 
une reconnaissance. Avant de monter A 
cheval, il écrit X} sa mere et 2 la fille du garde 
forestier, avec accompagnement de trémolo. 

QUATRIEME TABLEAU: Les Zoulous.—La_ recon- 
naissance, le repos des cavaliers. Tout a coup, 
on crie: ‘‘Les zoulous!”” Les Anglais. se 
sauvent, copieusement hués chaque soir par le 
public. Le prince se défend avec courage, en 
pensant A sa mére et a la fille du garde. TI 
meurt. 

CINQUIEME TABLEAU: Le retour en 
L’impératrice, en coud deuil, est agenouillée 
devant le portrait de Napoléon TIT. On apporte 
le cercueil de son fils & Chislehurst. Grande 
crise de larmes. Tout & coup entre Ja fille du 
garde forestier. J’ai promis a Votre Majesté, 
dit-elle, de ne plus revoir le prince, j’ai tenu 
ma parole, mais Votre Majesté me défendra- 
t-elle également de dire un dernier adieu 3d 
Louis? 

L’impératrice 
cour et lui répond : 
deux pour prier!” 

‘* Tout commentaire est, je crois, superflu,”’ 
concludes M. Meyer. 

The number has some more 


Angleterre. 


attire la jeune fille sur son 
*“Maintenant, nous serons 


about the slang 
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use of negre (vide ante pp. 326, 371) 
‘* Bleu,’”’ says the writer, 
dans un atelier d’architecture de 1|’Ecole 


Beaux-Arts, en 1890, je devins 
dés mon entrée le ‘“negre’’ des anciens. J’ai 
depuis, jusqu’a Vobtention de mon diplome, 
négrifié (car ce verbe était aussi employé) pour 
mes camarades comme ils ont négrifié pour 
mol, l/expression est trés ancienne et je suis 
certain que mes grands anciens ont été négres 
dans leur jeunesse. 


nationale des 


Twe Hunired Years Ago. 
Post. 





From the Daily Monday, December 


23, 1728. 


Jujt publifh’d, the fine Pictur’d Cards 
ing, viz.: 
I. 3 OVE Cards; or, the Intrigue and 
Amufements of that Paffion merrily 
difplay’d. 
It. Paftime 
Precents, .Fancies, 
III. Foreft Cards, 
Birds and Beatts. 
iV. Inftructive 
them to fvell and 
V. Fortune-telling Cards; 
ing good or bad Luck. 
VI. Proverb Cards, 
Devices, fuited to the 
Proverbs. 
Vit, Delightful 
entertaining. 
VIII. Avithmetical Cards, teaching that Art 
after a moft plain and eafy Method. 
IX. Britifh Cards, defcribing the 
Territories of Great Britain. 
X. Carving Cards, fhewing the beft Manner 
of Cutting up all Sorts of Wild and Tame 
Fowl. 
XI. Grammatical Cards, 





follow- 


Cards, confifting of Morals, 
and Tales. 


veprefenting all Sorts of 


Children, teaching 
fhort time. 


Cards for 
ead in a very 
pleafantly unfold- 


pleafant 
Englifh 


containing 
moft witty 


Cards; very diverting and 


whole 


very ufeful to thofe 


who have made fome progrefs in Latin, 
whereby they may eafily perfect themfelves 
therein. 


XII. Froft Fair Cards, being a Defcription 
of the feveral Trades in Booths on the River 
Thames, during the late memorable Frofts. 

XIII. Royal Cards, exactly defcribing the 
Victories in the Reign of her late Majefty 
Queen Anne. 

XIV. Country 
Situation of every 


exactly defcribing the 
in England and 


Cards, 
County 


Wales. Price 2s. each. 
Sold by Jonn Lentuatt, Stationer, at the 
Talbot and Buck, near St. Dunftan’s 


Church, Fleetftreet. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. _ 
‘THE FOREST LOVERS ’: 


A Lerrer or Hewtert’s ConceERNING His 


ROMANCE. 
Ary authorities (the late Clement K. 
Jt Shorter among them) have regarded 


‘The Forest Lovers’ as the best of Maurice 
Hewlett’s many stories. Be that as it may, 
there is no doubt that with its publication in 
1898, the young author ‘‘ awoke to find him- 
self famous.’’ 

The success of the book, as I well remember, 
was great and immediate. Every one seemed 
to be talking of ‘The Forest Lovers,’ and 
most people avith a decided note of admira- 
tion. There were, of course, exceptions to 
this chorus of praise, and one of these excep- 
tions was the late Sir James Knowles, 
founder and editor of the Nineteenth Cen- 
He was Hewlett’s uncle, and I re- 
member that when I congratulated him on 
his nephew’s achievement he had not a single 
good word to say for the book; indeed, he 
appeared to me to dislike it. Among the 
many ardent admirers of ‘The Forest 
Lovers’ whom I knew at that time were two 
charming American ladies, who con- 
sumed with a desire to know more about the 
romance which had so fascinated them. Where 
was the Forest of Morgraunt actually situ- 
ated? How came the gifted author to con- 
ceive his romance? And so on, and so on. 
In vain I argued that these were matters of 
very smal] importance. We enjoyed ‘The 
Forest Lovers,’ just as we enjoyed those other 
lovers in the Forest of Arden, Rosalind and 
Orlando, and what odds was it where either 
Arden or Morgraunt was situate? My 
pleadings were but wasted breath, my fair 
Americans still insisted that I should find 
out what they wanted to know. They were 
as importunate as the persistent female of 
Bible story, and far more charming, and in 
the end I was persuaded to go on a distaste- 
ful errand to the fountain-head. I wrote to 
Hewlett, explaining exactly how I had been 
driven to trespass on his kindness, and feared 
either a snub, or a contemptuous silence. 
Need I say how agreeably surprised I was to 
receive a reply couched in the most charming 
and courteous terms. This is what he 
wrote :— 

““T am bound to say that I agree with 

“you as to the superfluousness of your 


ury. 


were 
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‘friends’ enquiry; but equally I admit 
| ‘‘the necessity of answering it. All I can 
‘“do towards that, however, is to say that 
“*T have nowhere in the ‘ Forest Lovers’ 
‘hinted that the action took place in an 

‘* English forest. Romance is a very large 

‘* country whose limits have never, I think, 

‘* been defined. I won’t deny that I know the 

‘* New Forest pretty well; that it lies near 
‘a “ southern sea,’’ or that it contains at 
‘least two religious houses. But I can’t 
‘honestly admit that I intended the New 
‘Forest by my Morgraunt. Indeed I 
‘should have thought the name I gave it 
““was pretty plain indication of its local- 
‘ity. I would be more precise if I could 

but the plain truth is that I made my 

‘ forest as I made my Romance, out of all 
““T had éver read, thought, felt or 
‘“dreamed of such a thing.’’ 
Americans, though armed 
with all the persistence of their nation, did 
not succeed in ascertaining the exact details 
they were so bent on obtaining; but I remem- 
ber that they were greatly consoled by being 
allowed to read and to handle the letter. 

A perusal of Hewlett’s romance ‘ The Song 
of Renny’ has led me to the belief that the 
forest of Morgraunt was situated probably 
in that perhaps fabled kingdom of Lyon- 
nesse, which text-books tell us was ‘* a tract 
in the south-west of England now coverétl by 
the sea ’’—but after all, as Hewlett most 
truly says, ‘‘ Romance is a very large coun- 
try whose limits have never been defined.”’ 


So you see my 


W. Courtuorpr Forman. 





BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS. 
DEERSTEALERS IN NEW Park, BERrKELey, 
Itnerr|ogatory| ministered to Richard 
Heines one of the defendts to the bill of 
Complaint of Henry Berkeley, knight. 
Lord Berkeley, Complainant. 
1601. 


_ i. Imprimis what night and about what 
houre of that night in August last did you 


| or eyther of you meete with James Harvey 


John ap Evan John Hoop(er) and John 
Wood in New Pke in the said bill of Comp! 
mentioned. Who else was in your Company 


there or in the said parke not farre from you 
or on the outside of the pale of the park. 
Who came to you before you departed thence. 
At what place in the said park did you meete 
with the said Harvey Evan Hooper and 
What weapons had 


Wood or any of them. 
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you then there. What armour weapon or 
weapons had [they who came] to you before 
you deptd thence. What be the names of all 
and each who came with you to the said pke 
or to you thyther before you deptd thence. 

2. Item. What was your intent purpose 
or meaning to do that night. Was it to kill 
any deere or Conyes in the said park or in 
any other park or of any other or was yor 
intent meaning purpose or agreement to 
[vob] puts or weares in Seaverne. Had you 
or any other with you a grey bitch doge or 
doggs, long bowe and arrowes Crosbowe [or 
any other] engine or devise to hunt course 
steale or take away any deere or coneys or 
to rob wears or take any fishe. In what park 
chase or warren |did you] intend or purpose 
to hunt chase course or rob any puts or 
weares. By at or upon whose motion pro- 
curement or request did you that night enter 
into the said park or conclude to hunt steale 
or course deere | or to steal] any fishe. 

3. Item. Did the said James Harvey 
John Hoop John Ap Evan and [John Wood | 
meet with you in the saide pke accompanyed 
with William Olife [did you meet with 
them] late in the night of the seaventh or 
eight day of August. Did the said James 
Harvey, Apevan, Hoop or Wood or any of 
them then meeting with you bid you stand 
and ask who you were. Did you say we or I 
will dye rather than be known for taken]. 
Did the said Harvey, Apevan, Hooper, Wood 
or some or one of them say get you hence or 
begone hence. Did you or any other of you 

say, Nay be thou gone hence or use words to 

like effect. 

4. Itm. Had you or any other with you 
at this meeting in the said pke with you a 
dog loose. Did the said James Harvey after 
and upon this speche fire a pistoll at the said 
dogge and hitte him therewith. Did the said 
William Olife or any other then with you 
say, for you have hit my dogge I will kill 
or be killed before I goe hence or words to 
that effect. Did you or the said William 
Ollife or any other in your company then go 
towards the said James Harvey—and chase 

. them and strike at them. Were the said 

John Apevan, John Wood or any of them 
then and there hurt and wounded beaten or 
stricken to the ground. 

5. Item. Did you or any other with you 
take and carry away any bill of eyther the 
sayd John Apevan, John Hoop and John 
Wood or of any other with them. Was Rich- 
ard Davis and Thomas May with you there 
that night or day. What armour or weapon 

1ad you upon your body then. Was the said 
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William Olifie armed with a scull or head 
peace of Iron or Steele a corslet or pte of a 
corslet or armed on his breast. Was any 
other of them armed with any head peece, 
Jacke, Scull, breast plate or otherwise. Did 
you intreat or request the said William 
Oliffe or any other to go into the said pke 
warren or chase of the said Complainants to 
hunt chase steale or destroy any deare or 
coneys there in the night upon the said 
seaventh or eight of August last past. Did 
you and the said Oliffe go into the said Com- 
plainants pke chase or warren to thende and 
purpose aforesaid or any other ende purpose 
or intent. Whom else did you move praie 
and intreat. Whom else do you knowe or have 
heard that did move and intreat others so to 
do. What are every of their names so by him 
ov any other moved praied intreated thereto. 
Did you or any other in yor company in the 
night of the seventh or eight day of August 
last hunt chase course take kill or destroy 
any deere Coneys or fishe of the said Com- 
plainants or rob any puts or weares of any 
others. Did vou or any in your Company 
carry away the weapon or weapons of the 
said John Apevan, John Hooper and John 
Woods so taken as aforesaid. . . Did you or 
any other in your Company the said 
vii or viii day of August last past 
after the said John Apevan, John Hoop and 
John Wood were beaten and wounded as 
aforesaid pursue or follow after them  to- 
wards the lodge in the said pke. 


6. Item. Do you keepe a greyhound o1 
grevhounds or dogs. Do you keep any deer 
nets deere hayes or buckstalls.* Was Willm 
Oliffe aforesaid accustomed to use your 
Company often in hunting and sometimes in 
robbing fish. ... Is Thomas May afore- 
said known to you as sometime a keeper of 
Edward Trotmans. Was the said May with 
you in the said pke the said vii or viii day 
of August last past. Is the said May ser- 
vant or accompted to be servant to the said 
Edward Trotman whose’ daughter you 
maryed.+ How farre is the house of the said 

* The greatest destruction of red deer and 
fallow is with nets called buckstalls and deer- 
hays.”’—* Oxford English Dictionary.’ 

+ Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc.’s Transactions, 
Vol. ix.. gives an account of Haynes's family 
showing the alliance of these two deer-stealing 
families. The writer of the article (Rev. 
J. Poynton) is unable to show any authority 
for a grant of the arms used hy Haynes which 
include the canting device three demi hinds, 
and which may also be an allusion to the 
family’s association with the chase—of Lord 
Berkeley’s deer. 
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Edward Trotman from the said New pke* 
where you and they did assault beat and 
wound the said John Apevan, John Hoop 
and John Wood. When last did you steal 
or kill or labour or seeke to kill by stealth 
any deere of the said Complainants. Were 
John Russel and William Walker at any 
time or at your last tyme in the said pke 
killing or endeavouring or going about to kill 
or steale any deere of the Complainants with 
you or in yor Company or privie to your in- 
tent or purpose. 
G. O’F. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 

In the following lists the date given with 
each ship is that of launch. The tonnage 
when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, 
otherwise Displacement Tonnage. N.N.L. 
denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 
Official Navy Lists. 

15, Bruackwatt List. 

1653-4. TorrinGToN, 64, 3rd rate (732)1 
Henry Johnson. Re-named DreapNoucut in 
1660. foundered on North Foreland, 16 
Oct., 1690. 

1654. Basine, 22, Sth rate. 
GUERNSEY in 1660. Cast by 
(245)T., 26 Oct., 1693. 

1654. Marston Moor, 70, d3rd_ rate 
(744 71/94)T. W. Johnson. Re-named 
YorkKE in 1660. Re-built at Woolwich by J. 
Lawrence, 1696, as (802)T. Reduced to 60 
guns, 4th rate, 25 Jjan., 1696/97. Wrecked 
‘on ye shipwash.’’ ‘‘ Run ashore by an 
unskilfull Pylot, but all ye men but 4 saved,”’ 
23 Nov., 1703. 

1666. Warspicut, 70, 3rd rate (898). 
Sir H. Johnson, 1666. Re-built Rotherhithe, 
by Burchett in 1702, as (952 35/94)T. 
Re-named EpinpurGH and added 2 Jan., 
1715/16. 

1679. Essex, 70, 3rd rate (1059)T. Sir 
H. Johnson. Re-built Rotherhithe, J. and R. 
Wells, 1700, as (1090)T. Said to have been 
re-built, Chatham, 1713-14. Re-built Wool- 
wich, J. Hayward, 1740, as (1226)T. 
Wrecked on Fours Bank, Quiberon Bay, 21 
Noy., 1759. : 

1679. Kent, 70, 3rd rate (1071)T. Sir H. 
Johnson. Re-built at Rotherhithe by Wells, 
1698-99, as (1064)T. 


Re-named 
survey as 


the crow flies about two miles. The 


* As 
Berkeley Hounds ran this line twice on Satur- 
day, Dec. 1, 1928, the second run continuing 
through Tortworth and ending (on a changed 
fox) at Iron Acton. 
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1680. Surroix, 70, 3rd rate (1071)T. Sir 
H. Johnson. Re-built at Blackwall by H. 
Johnson, 1699, as (1075). Re-built at 
Woolwich by J. Hayward, 1739, as (1224)T. 

1680. Kxerer, 70, 3rd rate (1038)T. Sir 
H. Johnson. Accidentally blown up at Ply- 
mouth, 12 Sept., 1691. Salved and _ con- 
verted from 3rd rate to a hulk as (1071)T. 
‘“Ordered to be broke up at Portsmouth,”’ 
24 May, 1717. 

1690. Dreapnoveut, 60, 4th rate. Built 
by Sir Henry Johnson. Purchased and 
added 29 Nov., 1690, as (852)T. Reduced 
from 3rd to 4th rate, 25 Jan., 1696/97. Re- 
built at Blackwall by W. Johnson (sic), 
1705-6, as (910 60/S4)T. Re-built or great 
repairs at Portsmouth by J. Naish, 1722, as 
(931)T. Became a hulk, 1742. Tal 
pieces, 1748. 

1691. Srromeoro, 8, fireship (266)T. Sir 
H. Johnson. Added 7 March, 1690/91. 


Converted to Sth rate, 28 guns, 15 April, 


cen to 


1704. Sold 20 Aug., 1713. 
1692. Re-built. Dunkirk, 60, 4th rate 
(906)T. Sir H. Johnson. Built originally 


as Worcester, at Woolwich, by Burrell, 
1651. Re-named in 1660; reduced from 3rd 
to 4th rate, 25 Jan., 1696/7. Re-built at 
Portsmouth, 1734, by J. Allin, jun., as 
(965)T. Taken to pieces, 1750. 

1694. Buaze, 8, fireship (255)T. Built by 
Sir H. Johnson. Added 17 Feb., 1693/94. 
Surrendered to ‘‘ Four French Men o’ Warr 
west of Sally,’’ 5 May, 1697. 

1694. Srarr, 8, bomb. Built at Black- 
wall by Sir H. Johnson. Purchased and 
added 11 April as (117)T. ‘‘ Wrecked on 
Island Heneage to windward of Jamaica, 
Cast away on ye rocks there,’’ 29 May, 1712. 

1694. Romney, 48, 4th rate (683)T. Sir 
H. Johnson. Added 23 Oct., 1694. Wrecked 
on Scilly Isles, 22 Oct., 1807. 

1694. Coxcnester, 48, 4th rate (696)T. 
Sir H. Johnson. Added 23 Oct., 1694. 
Foundered in Whitsand Bay, Cornwall, 16 
Jan., 1703-4. 

1695. Comettr, 4, bomb (144)T. Sir 
Henry Johnson. Added 23 April, 1695. 

1695. Buriincton, 48, 4th rate (680)T. 
Sir H. Johnson. Added 16 Sept., 1695. 

1695. Severne, 48, 4th rate (683)T. Sir 
H. Johnson. Added 16 Sept., 1695. Sur- 


rendered to French, 19 Oct., 1746; re-cap- 
tured 14 Oct., 1747. 
1695. Brast, 4, bomb (143)T. Sir H. 


Johnson. Added 22 May, 1695. Not in 
N.L.’s after 1718. 


1696. Bracxwatt, 48, 4th rate (678)T. 
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Sir Henry Johnson. Added 6 July, 1696. 
Surrendered to French, 20 Oct., 1705. Re- 
captured 15 March, 1708, but not re-added. 
1696. GueERNSEY, 48, 4th rate (680)T. Sir 
Henry Johnson. Added 6 July, 1696. 


1699. Re-built. Surrotk (See Svurroik 
of 1680). 
1701. Re-built. Hampron Court, 70, 


drd rate (1073)T. Sir H. Johnson. Built 
originally at Deptford, 1678, by J. Shish, as 
(1072)T. Surrendered to French off Beachy 
Head, 1 May, 1707. 

1704. Re-built. 
of 1692). 

1704. Ferret, 10, sloop (128)T. Built at 
Blackwall in Myr. Johnson’s Dock by contract 
with Edmund Drummond, Esq. Added 3i 
Aug., 1704. Surrendered to French off Dun- 
kirk, 25 May, 1706. 

1704. Weazzixr, 10, sloop (128)T. suilt 
at Blackwall in Mr. Johnson’s Dock by con- 
tract with Edmund Drummond, Esq. Added 
31 Aug., 1704. 

1705. Re-built. Piymovuru, 60, 4th rate 
(900 69/94)T. W. Johnson. Built origin- 
ally at Wapping as 3rd rate (833)T. by John 
Taylor, 1653-54. Reduced from 3rd to 4th 
rate, 25 Jan., 1696/97. ‘‘ Supposed lost in 
soundings in a Storme, none of her company, 
565 men, being heard of, on 11 Aug., 1705.”’ 

1706. AxpBroucH, 24, 6th rate (287)T. 
Wm. Johnson, Esq. Added 5 March, 1705/6. 

1706. WuNcHELSEY, 36, 5th rate (422)T. 
Wm. Johnson, Esq. Added 9 Sept., 1706. 
Lost in a hurricane off Leeward Islands, 29 
Aug., 1707. 

1707. NrGuTinGaLp, 24, 6th rate (253)T. 
Wim. Johnson, Esq. Added 15 Oct., 1707. 
Sold at Navy Office to John Wilkinson for 
£257 on 21 June, 1716. 

1707. Loor, 42, 5th rate (553)T. 
1 April, 1707. Wm. Johnson, Esq. 
America, 1743. 

1707-08. Re-bwilt. MartsorovucH, 90, 
2nd rate (15793/94)T. Wm. Johnson. 
Added 18 Dec., 1706. Built originally as Sr. 
Mrenaer by Tippett, 1669, at Portsmouth, as 
(1131)T. Re-built Chatham, Rosewell, 1732, 
as (1566 89/94)T. Abandoned and destroyed 
at sea, 29 Nov., 1762. 

1708. Re-built. 30yNE, 80, 3rd rate 
(1301)T. Johnson. Built originally at 
Deptford by Fisher Harding in 1692 as 


DUNKIRK (See DUNKIRK 


Added 


Lost in 


(1160)T. Re-built at Deptford by Stacey, 
1739, as (1389 90/94)T. 
1708. Dramonp, 42, 5th rate (536)T. 


Added 12 Oct., 1708. 


Wm. Johnson, Esq. 


‘3347 
Sold 174 ° 
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1709. DittcENce, 6th rate (152)T. Bought 
of Wm. Johnson, Esq., and added 23 May, 
1709. 

1710. Neprune, 90, 2nd rate. Wm. John- 
son. (157688/94)T. Built originally at 
Deptford by Shish, 1683. Re-built at Wool- 
wich. 1730. Reduced to 3rd rate in October, 
1749. 

1740. FrversHam, 
Ph. Perry. 


1740. Scarporo’, 24, 6th rate (442)T. Ph. 


44, Sth rate (689)7. 


Perry. Lost in W.I. hurricane, 4 Oct., 
1780. ; 

1741. Mortar, 8/14, bomb (280)T. Ph. 
Perry. 

1741. Leroparp, 50, 4th rate (872)T. Ph. 
Perry. 

1741. Frreprake, 8/14, bomb (283)T. Ph. 
Perry. 


1744. Hinp, 10/14, sloop (273)T. Ph. 
Perry. Lost between 1747 and 1749. 

1745. Norwics#, 50, 4th rate (993T). Ph. 
Perry. 

1761. Arrica, 64, 3rd rate (1354)T. Sold 
1774. 

1795. Eart Tatsor. Shewn in Steel’s 
N.L.’s as building this year at Perry’s Yard 
(not shewn in later lists). 

1796. AcrncourtT, 64, 3rd rate (1434)T. 
Perry’s Yard. Afterwards re-named Brts- 
TOL. 

1798. Kent, 78, 3rd rate (2009)T. Perry’s 
Yard. 

1803. Hero, 74, 3rd rate (1730)T. Perry’s 
Yard. Wrecked on Haak Sand, Texel, 29 
Dec., 1811. 

1806. Maeniricent, 74, 3rd rate. Perry’s 
Yard (1732)T. Sir Wm. Rule. Sold 1843. 

1806. GosHawk, 16, brig. Wallis’ Yard. 
Blackwall. Wrecked in Mediterranean, 21 
Sept., 1813. 

1806. CHALLENGER, 16, brig 
Wallis’ Yard, Blackwall. 
French frigates off Isle of France, 12 March 
1811. 

1807. FExizaperu, 74, drd rate. 
Yard. 

1809. Agax, 74, 3rd rate (1761)T. Con- 
verted to single screw, 1847-48. 

1811. Barnam, 74, 3rd rate (1761)T 
Taken to pieces 1840. 

1812. Premproxe, 74, 3rd rate, 2842 
(1758)T. Converted to single screw, 1854, 
and re-named Forts in 1889. Sold 1904. 

1813. Newcastte, 50, 4th rate (1556)T. 
Myr. Barrallier. 

1813. Ltverpoot, 50, 4th rate. 

1814. Leranper. 50, 4th rate (1572)T. Si 
Wm. Rule. 


(285). 
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1814. GtLascow, 
Blown up 1829. 

1822. Cuckoo, paddle, wood, mail packet 
(£34) i. Built by Green and Wigram as 
CINDERELLA for Post Office. ‘Taken over by 
Admiralty in 1837 and re-named Cuckoo. 

1625. Spricutty, paddle, wood, mail 
packet (284)T. Built by Green and Wigram 
as HarLequin for Post Office. Taken over 
by Admiralty in 1837 and _ re-named 
SPRIGHTLY. 

1850. CHARGER, ex HerMeEs, paddle wood. 
Bought in 1830 as Grorce IV., and re-named 
Hermes, later CHarcrer (733)T. Broken up 
1851. 

1850. MerssENGER, paddle wood. 
in 1830 as Duke or York and 
MeEsseNGER (733)T. 

1831. Swattow, paddle, wood, mail 
packet. Built by Mr. Pitcher as Ferrer for 
the Post Office (133)T. Taken over by the 
Admiralty in 1837 and re-named Swatiow. 

845. Princess Atice, paddle, iron, mail 
packet (270)T. Built by Ditchburn and 
Mare. Purchased 1844. 

1845. Tripent, paddle, ivon sloop of wai 
(850)T. 

1845. Farry, single screw, iron yacht. 
Built by Ditchburn and Mare (312)T. Sold 
or broken up 1868. 

1845. Torcn, 
(343)T. Surveying 
56. 

1845. Myrmipon, paddle, iron gun vessel. 
Built by Ditchburn and Co. (374)T. 

1845. Onyx, paddle, iron mail packet. 
Re-named Viorer (298)T. Built by Ditch- 
burn and Mare. 

1845. Harpy, paddle, 
Designed by Sir W. Symonds 
burn and Mare, as target. Wreck sold 1909. 

1846. ANTELOPE, paddle, iron sloop, 1010 
(650)T. Designed by Sir Wm. Symonds. 

1846. Recruit, 12, brig (462)T. N.N.L. 


states built of iron. This statement is not 


50, 4th rate (1260). 


Bought 
re-named 


vessel 


1852- 


paddle, iron gun 
vessel in Pacific, 


iron gun __ vessel. 


; (344)T. Ditch- 


confirmed in Lord Melville’s List, 1830-46. 
Built by Ditchburn and Mare. 

1846. Unpine, paddle, iron (284)T. 
Ditehburn and Mare. Purchased 1846. 


Mail packet vessel. 
1846. Mixx, single screw iron gunboat 
(301)T. Sir Wm. Symonds. Became tank 
vessel, 250T. 
1846-7. Carapoc, paddle, iron 
(676)T. Ditchburn and Mare. 
1847. TrrpstcHore, 18, sloop (601)T. Sir 
Wm. Svmonds. 
1847. LiEewettyn, 6, 


cunboat 


wood mail 


paddle, 
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steam packet. Built by Miller and Raven- 
hill (694)T. Sold 1850. 

164/. SHARPSHOOTER, 8, single screw, iron 
gun vessel (505)T. ‘Trials 1892. Removed 
trom List about 1870. 

1847. Triton, 3, paddle, iron, 
war (650)T. 

1848. HENTERPRISE (530)T. Discovery ship. 
Carried Sir J. C. Ross, 1848-49, and Capt. 

hichard Collinson, 1849-54, to Arctic in At- 
peeres and Pacific oceans respectively. 

1849. VuLcAN, single screw, iron troop- 
ship (1764)T. Ditchburn and Mare. Sold 
and converted to sailing vessel named 
JoRawuR, owned by J. Nourse, 1736, reg. net 
tons. 

1851. AmeELIA, single screw, wood coast 
guard cruiser (357)T. R. and H. Green. 

1851. Hicurtyer, 21, single screw fri- 
gate, 1775 (1153)T. Mare and Co. 

1853. Hrmataya, single screw, iron troop- 
ship, 4690 (3453)'T. Purchased 8 July, 1854. 
Converted to a coal hulk in 1896. 

1654. Arrow, 2, single screw, 
oat, 586 (477)T. 

1854. Ixpustry, 
shin, 1100 (638)T. 

21 June, 1854. 
wood gunboat. 

20 July, 1854. 
wood gunboat (476)T. 
1262. 

1855. Coouetre, 4, single screw, wood des- 
patch vessel, 772 (670)T. Sold 1875. 

20 Mar., 1855. Transit, single screw, 
iron troopship (2587)T. Purchased from 
Messrs. Mare and Co., whilst on the stocks. 
Wrecked on Straits of Banca, 10 July, 1857. 

1855. Buazer, wood gunboat 
(209 /270)T. 


855. Harpy, 


sloop of 


wood gun- 
single screw, iron store- 


WRANGLER, 4, single screw, 
Messrs. Green. (477)T. 

BEAGLE, 4, single screw, 
Mare and Co. Sold 


single screw, 


mortar vessel (120)T 
single screw, iron 


1 
1855. URGENT, troop- 
shin, 2201 (1981)T 
1856. Fervent, single screw, wood gun- 
hoat (224)T. . Broken un 1879. 
1856. Aracrity, 4, single screw, wood, de- 
vessel (675)T. Broken up 1864. 
1 FoxHouND, 11, single screw, wood 
gunboat (681)T. Broken up 1866. 
1856. Dwarr, 2, single screw, 
boat (242)T. Broken up 1863. 
1859. SneerNess, paddle, 





spate 








wood gun- 


1859. wood _ tug 
(233)T. 
1€60. Cormorant, 4, single screw, wood 
gunboat (695)T. Sold at Hong Kong, 1870. 
29 Dec., 1860. Warrior, 32, single screw, 
iron ship. Thames Ironworks and Ship- 


building Co., Ltd., 9210 (6109)T. Completed 
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1861. ‘‘ First iron armoured vessel in Royal 
Navy.’’ Became Vernon III. in 1904. Sold 
1923. 


1863. Scorta, paddle tug (268)T. 

12 Dec., 1863. Murnoraur, 21, _ single 
screw, iron ship. Thames Ironworks and 
Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. Completed in 1867. 
10627 (6621)T. Became Boscawen II., later 
Gances II. and GANGEs. 

17 Mar. to 17 Apr., 1866. 


LAND, single screw, iron ship. C. J. 


NORTHUMBER- 
Mare 


and Co. Completed 1868, 10780T. 
1866. Serapis, 3, single screw, iron troop- 
ship. Thames Engineering and Iron Ship- 


huilding Co., 6211 (4173)T. Carried His 
Majesty the late King Edward VII (as 
Prince of Wales) to India, 1875-76. 

1864-67. WatTeRWITCH, iron, armoured 
hydraulic gunboat, chiefly interesting as an 
experiment in water jet propulsion, 1280 
(778)T. LP... 160 N.D. (780. F.D:). 
Built by Thames Ironworks and Shipbuild- 
ing Co. 

869. Vorace, 12, single screw, iron cor- 
vette, 3080 (2322)T. 

1869. AcTIvE, 12, single screw, iron cor- 
vette, 3080 (2322)T. 

1870. Macpata, 4, colonial defence vessel 
indian Government), 3344 (2107)T. Thames 
fronworks and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. 

18 July, 1871. Cycrops, 4, twin screw, 
iron, armoured turret ship. Thames Iron- 
works and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., 3480 
(2107)T. Sold 1903. 

1874. Darinc, 4, single screw, composite 
sloop, 940 (727)T. M. Wicram and Sons. 
Sold 1889. 

1874. Rover, 14, single screw, iron, 
3460T. Thames Engineering Ironworks and 
Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. 

1874. ASSISTANCE, 2, 
transport. R. and H. Green. 
1897. 

1874. Neprune, er INDEPENDENCTA, 6. 
Purchased before completion. Designed by 
Mr. E. J. Reed, C.B. Built by J. W. Dud- 
geon, Limehouse. Launched 1874. Damaged 
in launching and taken in hand by Samuda 
3ros., at Blackwall, 9310T. 

1874. SappHo. Navy List, September, 
1£72, states: 4 guns, composite sloop. Laid 
down by Oswald and Co., at Sunderland. In 
N.L.. 1873, December, she is building at 


ae 


single screw, iron 
2500T. Sold 


Monev Wigram and Sons, at Blackwall. 
804 (727)T., later as 940 (727)T. 

1875. Sweers (er Haxiptyen), single 
screw, iron battleship. Purchased from 


Turkish Government and re-named in 1878. 
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Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding Co. 
Ltd.. 9170T. 
1876. Mapras, paddle tug. Built of 


wood for Indian Government. 


’ 


1879. Swirt, 5, twin screw, composite 
vessel, 7561. KR. and H. Green. 
1880. Linnetr, 5, single screw, composite 


torpedo gunboat, 756T. Thames Ironworks 
and Shipbuilding Co. Sold before 1908. 

1882. SpuHinx, paddle, composite special 
service vessel, 11301. R. and H. ‘Green, 
sale List 1920. 

15 June, 1885. Benxsow, 12, twin screw, 
steel! ship, 100007. Thames Engineering and 

on Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. Sold 13 July, 
09. 
¢ May, 1887. Sans Parerr, 15, twin 
steel ship, 10470T. 

5 July, 1880. Brennerm, 12, twin screw, 
steel cruiser, 9000T. ‘To be Nold.’’ Vide 
Press, 18 Aug., 1925. 

(', 1890. Asp, single screw, steel tank and 
tug vessel, 330T. R. and H. Green. 

50 Jan., 189%. Grarron, 12, twin screw, 
steel ciuiser, 7350T. Thames Engineering 
nd Iron Shipbuilding Co. 

i892. Turesrus, 12, twin screw, _ steel 
cruiser, 7350T. Thames Engineering and 
fron Shipbuilding Co. 


li 
19 


screwy 





1895. Zebra, torpedo boat destroyer, 
340T. Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding 


oO. 
21 Mar., 1901. Duncan, 16, twin: screw 
battleship, 140001. Thames lronworks and 


Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. Disposal 9 April, 
1919. ; 

17. July, 1901. Cornwatiis, 16, twin 
screw battleship. Thames lLronworks and 


Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. Completed February, 
1904. Sunk by submarine, 11 Jan., 1917. 
8 Nov., 1904. Brack Prince, twin screw 
cruiser, 13550T. Completed March, 1906. 
Sunk in action in North Sea, 31 May, 1916. 
1910. Nautitus, torpedo boat destroyer, 
915T. Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding 
Oo 
3 July, 1898. Arson, 16, battleship, 
12950T. Thames Ironworks and Shipbuild- 
ing Co. (Some authorities state, launched 
21 June, 1898). 
1 Feb., 1911. TuHunperer, 19, battleship. 
aid down 1910; completed 1912. Built by 
Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding Co., 
Ltd. Stranded off Blvthe, when heing towed 
to ship-breakers, Christmas Eve, 1925, floated 
later. 


> hs - 


T 


Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 
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GPaNGINS LONDON.—1. 9 and 10, 
’ Haymarket. This well-known  restaur- 
ant, next door to the Haymarket Theatre, is 
to be re-built (picture in Sunday Times, 4 
Nov., p. 18). The Little Theatre stood on 
this site for a hundred years (1720-1820). 

2. Kensington Road. A huge block of 
flats and shops (St. Mary Abbot’s Court) has 
arisen between Warwick Road and Warwick 
Gardens, some ‘‘ old-world’’ bijou houses 
(Warwick Close) between Warwick Gardens 
and St. Mary Abbot’s Place. Holland Park 
is gradually going; another huge block of 
flats and shops (Melbury Court) has been 
built on it between Melbury Road and an 
unnamed by-way, opposite Earl’s 
with its pair of quaint lodges. 

“ Kensington High Street’? put up on M 
bury Court, while opposite the gate of Hol- 
land House is correctly marked ‘‘ Kensing- 
ton Road”? So far, we still have Holland 
Walk, Pembroke Square (with show garden 
and some quaint garden figures), and Kd- 
wardes Square with ‘‘ The Temple.’’ 

3. Berwick Market, Soho. Many _ house- 
wives will miss this by-way, the construction 
of two garages in the vicinity rendering its 
continuance impossible. The stalls occupy- 
ing both paths and roadway exhihited beef 
and basins, lace and lettuce, but its greatest 


Terrace, 
Why is 


] 
Cl- 


speciality was silken hose. Mr. H. V. Mor- 
ton described it in his ‘Spell of London ’ 
series (‘ Miss Jones Goes to Baghdad,’ Daily 


Evpress, 11 Sept.. 1925, p. 9). 

4. Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn. This has 
heen skilfully restored by the Society’s own 
workmen under the supervision of Sir John 
Simpson and opened by H.M. the Queen on 
£3 Nov. No sovereign had crossed the thres- 
hold ‘since Charles II was admitted a mem- 
ber in 1671. The Lord Chancellor sat here 
until the building of the Royal Courts of 
Justice (ef. ‘ Bleak House ’). 

5. Snitalfields Market Extension. Also 
opened by Her Majesty on 23 November. It 
will provide a needed mart for fruit and 
vegetables. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Those who wish to have proof of the 
pission for cutting down trees, which seems 
to exist in London at present, should wend 
their way to Trafalgar Square, Chelsea, 
where there is a sad scene of destruction, 
wrought by the axe of the woodcutter. The 
Square is destined to vanish as an open 
space. On the north and south of it build- 


ings will soon be erected on either side the 
tennis-ground that has been there for years. 
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Trafalgar Square was never a show place, 
but it was open, spacious and at one end not 
absolutely urbanized. It made its appear- 
ance in the world of art, when in 1876 Cecil 
Lawson, a friend of Millais, painted ‘ Rus 
in urbe, a scene in Trafalgar Square.’ So 
perishes another of the lungs of London, a 
victim to the victorious advance of brick 
and mortar. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


{ ‘HANGES IN THE TEXT OF Ht RNE’S 

‘ORION.’—In the Library of Columbia 
University, New York, is a volume which, 
in view of the recent revival of interest in 
Richard Hengist ’’ Horne, I think deserves 
a brief description in‘ N. & Q.’ It is a copy 
of the ‘‘ Australian Edition’’ of ‘ Orion,’ 
published at Melbourne by James J. Blun- 
dell and Co., Collins Street, 1854. And it 
contains two autograph corrections in 
Horne’s hand—one an abortive reading of 
considerable interest, the other a mere cor- 
rection of a slip about the name of a minor 
poet referred to in the Preface—who was 
called Charles, instead of the correct Edmund 
Ollier, in print. 

In his recent beautiful edition of ‘ Orion,’ 
Mr. Erie Partridge has, justifiably I think, 
reprinted the text of the historically most 
important first edition—and has recorded 
the variants of the 2nd and 9th editions—the 
latter 1872—in an Appendix. It is perhaps 
unlikely that there will ever be demanded a 
complete edition of ‘Orion’ in the learned 
manner—based on the author’s final revised 
version, and with record of the variants of 
all the earlier editions. But in view of the 
elaborate changes Horne made, it is perhaps 
significant to point out that they were made 
gradually—a number probably in each edi- 
tion, and that the edition of 1854, Mel- 
bourne, IT judge from a fair test of readings. 
represents a stage midway perhaps between 
the first (1843) and the last (1874) English 
editions. May this gradual change account 

-at least in part—for Horne’s apparent 
understatement of his changes in 1872, which 
the erasure of two 


? 
» 
L 


he says were confined to 
lines from and addition of a passage of forty 
lines to, the ** previously pub- 
lished ’” ? Only a collation of all the ten 
editions would tell us, and that is not an 
easy task. But some future editor, or bio- 
grapher, of Horne may undertake it. And 
for his benefit. and for that of others who 
take an interest in the larger minor Vic- 
torians, may he published the following 
abortive manuscript reading I find in the 


noem as 
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Columbia copy of 1854, on p. 98—in the ninth 
paragraph of Book III, Canto i, where, at 
the end of a long speech, Akinetos says in 
the printed version :— 
What wrong we do 
By interfering with life’s balanced plan! 
Do not hing—wait—and all that must come, 
comes. 
In Horne’s autograph the last line is ex- 
panded to read :— 
Do nothing—wait—and all that might have 
come 
Seeds the earth’s 
come, comes! 


winds—and ‘all that must 
[t is just possible that the volume came 
from the collection of Horne’s executor, H. 
Buxton Forman. While I am on the subject 
I may add that Horne contributed a sonnet 
to an edition of Maria Gowen Brooks’s 
‘Zéphiél,’ published in Boston, 1879, under 
the editorship of Zadel Barnes Gustafson. 
THowas Ottrve Mapsorr. 
Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
()THER “NOTES AND QUERIES.”’ 
The following is an imperfect list I 
have compiled, and I shall be glad if corre- 
spondents will add to it and amend it where 
necessary : 
Northern Notes and Queries, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


Notes and Gleanings, 5 vols.. Exeter. 

: Devon Notes and Queries, 1901, etc.. 
Exeter. 

Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, 1881- 


1905-1913, London. 


Fenland Notes and Queries, Peterborough. 


Le iceste rshire and Rutland Notes and 
Que ries. 3 vols., Leicester. 

Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, Horn- 
custle. 


M ‘ddlese 7 
London. 

Northamptonsh ire Note s and Que ries, 1884- 
86—1903, Northampton. 


and Herts Notes and Que) 18 


Votts and Derby Notes and uc rue Ss, 
Derby 5 
Shropshire Votes and Queries, 1884-87. 


1892-99, Shrewsbury. 
Notes and Queries for NSomerset and Dor- 
set, Sherborne. 
Notes and Queries jor Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Essex and Norfolk, 17 vols., Lowestoft. 
Wiltshire Notes and Queries, London. 
Yorkshire Notes and Queries, 1905-9, Bing- 
ley. 


R. Hepvorr Watraci 
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ians or others who can furnish quota- 
tions early or late for this term kindly put 
them on record and so make them available 
for the ‘ N.E.D.’ Supplement ? 
C. T. Onrons. 


Pp INTOON.—This is a card-game, some- 
times described as ‘‘ unlawful’’ in the 
press. I should be glad to receive an account 
of it, with any places and dates of its occur- 
rence in print. 
C. T. Ontons. 
Old Ashmolean, Oxford. 
\ TILLIAM CROTCH.—Can any reader 
identify the magazine in which sheets 
Ff2-4, pages 435-440, contain:—LXIV. 
‘Some account of a Musical Prodigy’? At 
the end of the article is ‘‘ 1779, Dec.”’ 
A. H. Mann. 


THOMAS WADE.-—I am anxious to trace 

certain MSS. of Thomas Wade (poet, 
805-75), which were in the possession of the 
late Mr. H. Buxton Forman, whose library 
was sold to America on his death. Perhaps 
some of your readers could help me. The 
MSS. include a play, ‘Henry II,’ and a 
translation of Dante’s ‘ Inferno.’ I should 
also be glad to hear of a copy of a poetical 
pamphlet by the same author, entitled 
* Prothanasia,’ published by John Miller, 
1839, and any particulars of his life and 
work, which are not to be found in Forman’s 
articles on Wade, would be welcome. 

S. STEVENSON. 


()RIGINAL RIBSTON PIPPIN APPLE 
TREE.—The Gardener’s Chronicle (1 
Dec., p. 434) notes that the original tree, at 


Ribston Hall, near Knaresborough, Yorks, 
wes blown down and destroyed in a squall of 
wind on Monday, Nov. 19. Three pips were 
sent to Sir Henry Goodricke from Normandy 
about 1709 and planted at Ribston. De 
scriptions and beautiful plates of the species 
, Lindley’s ‘ Pomologia Britannica’ 


are in i 
iii., 141 (1841) and in ‘The Herefordshire 
Pomona’ i., xxv. (1876). Is there a picture 


of the original tree ? 
J. ARDAGH. 
fPULHAM WHEAT.—Has this any con- 
nexion with the London suburb. The 
only other Fulham known to Feret is Ful- 
ham House, Womersley, near Pontefract. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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 PGENDS OF IRISH SAINTS.—Does 

there exist any collection of old original 
legends of the saints of Ireland? Where 
could I reach most. authentical versions of 
such legends ? 

O7rro F, Basier. 

Czechoslovakia. 
I ECRUITING POSTERS.—There are in 

the Lincoln Public Library several curi- 
ously worded recruiting posters issued late 
in tne eighteenth century. Information is 
desived of earlier recruiting posters of the 
British Army, or of posters of an unusual 
character. 


Olomouc, 


LINDIMP. 
JRAYER FOR THE PRINCE REGENT. 
A prayer for the Prince Regent was 
bought in 1813 for Linwood church, Co. Lin- 
coln, for 1s. 2d. 
Was this the first prayer issued for the 
Prince Regent, or was it a special one for 


some illness ? 


G. S. G. 
HENSWELL, HARPSWELL, GLENT- 
WORTH.—These three Lincolnshire 


parishes form a junction. The Whichcote 
were of Harpswell, the Wrays cf 
Glentworth. What family was of 
well ? 

In 1511, Henry Maltby was a juror in an 
Inquisitio post mortem after the death of Ryse 
(Resus) Whychcote, late of Harpyswell, 
2 Hen. VIII, at Market Rasen, about land 
in Hemswell and the manor of Harpswell. 
In 1513, John Maltby, chaplain, presented 
by the King to the church of Hemsvwell, 
vacant by death of last rector, was instituted 
20 April, 1513, in the person of Master 
Robert Toneys, his proctor, while in 1532, 


family 


fems- 


Sir Roger Norton, B.A., was presented by the 
King to the parish church of Hemswell, on the 
free resignation of Master John Maltby, was 
instituted at the Old Temple, London, 15 April, 
1532, personally, reserving an annual pension 
of £10 a year payable to the said Master John 
Maltby for life out of the fruits of the benefice 
of the feast of St. Michael and at the Annunci- 
ation of the Blessed Virgin Mary in equal 
parts, 

Who was this Sir Roger Norton? Was he 
related to the Richard Norton who married 
Elizabeth, sister of John Maltby, of Welton, 
Lincoln, and the Customs House, London, his 
will dated the same year, 1552, as above 
presentation ? 

In 1526 the subsidy of the clergy in the dio- 
cese of Lincoln, ‘‘ Quota of a third of the rec- 
tory, Hemswell,’’ gives ‘‘ Master John Maltby, 
£101 13s. 4d.; Sir Robert Atkinson, stipen- 
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diary, £51 6s. 8d. ; Sir John Dawson, stipen- 
diary, £41 6s. 8d.’’ Were the Maltbys of 
Hemswell prior to 1511? By 1586 Richard 
Maltbie was of Glentworth; his will under 
this date, mentions ‘‘sister’s son [sister-in- 
law ?], John Maltby, dwelling in Norfolk be- 
sides Walsingham, for a legacy left him by 
my mother.” 
D. Mattsy VERRILL 

The Boulevard, North Vancouver, 

British Columbia, Canada. 
SEDGWICK: BANNERMAN.—According 
to an old memoir, 

Christopher Maltby, of Northallerton, Yorks, 
settled in London. He married a Miss Sedg- 
wick, sister of Lady Bannerman, in youth so 
noted for their beauty as to have been called 
the Roses of Yorkshire. 

According to Burke, ‘‘ Sir Alexander Ban- 
nerman married Elizabeth, daughter of Mar- 
maduke Sedgwick; Six Alexander died at 
Horsley, Yorks, in 1773.”’ 

Christopher Maltby was son of Christopher 
(m. Mary Foxton, of North Allerton), who 
died 1752, prior to the birth of his youngest 
son, Thomas. He evidently had a near re- 
lative named Thomas as ‘‘ Thomas Maltby, 
of the King’s First Regiment of Dragoous, 
had a son, William, baptized at North ALer- 
ton in 1777.’ The same memoir states :- 

Grandfather (Christopher, senior) must have 
been an elder or only son as the family pro- 
perty was in his hands. These lands were in 
the wilds of the North Riding, near Ripon. 

Wanted and records of any 
descendants of Christopher. 

D. Matrsy VERRILL. 
MILs BY TALLY.—Coulton, translating 
: from Selden’s ‘ Fleta,’ states that the 
model dairy-maid in 1647, was required to be 


ancestry 


‘Chaste and _ honest wise and neat 
handed faithful and laborious in her 
day work... not lavish, but of a saving 


temper,’’ and that ‘‘ Her office is to take the 
milk by tally, to make cheese and butter ac- 
cording to the tale of the gallons, and to care 
for the poultry yard.”’ 

This description raises two questions: Who 
milked the cows? and to whom did the dairy- 
maid give the milk tally? 

R. Hepcer WaLtLace. 
} OLT BOYS.—In Vol. iii, p. 385 of ‘ The 
Elizabethan Stage,’ Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers says that in the ‘Mask of Oberon’ 
(1 Jan., 1611) ‘‘ xiiim Holt boyes were em- 
ployed presumably as fays.’’ Who were the 
** Holt boyes ”’ ? 


W. R. Davies. 
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()BE, | CO. BERKS.—I have reference in a 

a at ‘Ore, Co. 
1 1755. I cannot 


veader assist 


pedigree to a 
which took place 1 
this parish. Can any 


Berks,”’ 
identify 
me ? 
EK. A. ALLEN. 
Cambridge. 
ai ARDIGAN 
trace the 
occurs in Baker's 


MSS.”"—I am anxious to 
reference, which 
Noirthampton- 


following 
History of 


shire’ :— 
Cardigan MSS. ** Nom, Vill.,” pp. 8, 63. 
Enquiry at the P.R.O. has failed. 
KH. A. ALLEN. 
een WANTED.—Can anyone kindly help 
ine to trace a book. I saw it on a rail- 


way book-stall about 1915-1921, but in the 
rush of those years ne not make a note of 
the title. It contains a series of love stories 
or romantic marriages of famous families, 
which referred to a young lady who 
fell in love with an elderly shopkeeper in 
Madras. 


one of 


F, 

THE RECKONING OF HOURS.—Can 

anybody tell me when the Roman method 
of reckoning time was discontinued in favour 
of the present system. The Roman method 
was, I understand, to divide the day into 
twelve hours of daylight and twelve hours of 
darkness, the length of the hour varying ac- 
cording to season, the davlight hours being 
longer in summer than in winter. 

Which was the first European country to 
calculate the hours from 0 to 24 for the pur- 
pose of time, and was this system ever used 
in the middle ages, or is it merely a modern 
method ? 

H. V. Bortey. 

| OWEL AP DAVID PRICE.—An auto- 
biographical volume about this person- 

a genuine account of his life and transactions 

written by himself, was printed in 1752, 
8vo. Can any reader give any data re ante- 
cedents, birth and death years and localities ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, 

Carnarvon. 


Jygpeery WANTED.—Perhaps some reader 
L could give the author of the following 
lines :— 

Earth has one gentle soul the less, 


Heaven has one angel more. 

IT have been asked to trace it, but have not 
been able to do so in any of the reference books 
here. 

Francis Huanespon, 

Reform Club, Sub-librarian. 


Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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Replies. 


SIR JOHN MURRAY. 
(elv. 407) 
HE 5 r John Murray and Dame Elizabeth 
eat who were in the King’s Bench 
Prison for debt in 1811 were, | have no doubt, 
John Murray, 11th baronet of Stanhope, 
o. Peebles, and his mother, the sister of 
Vice-Admiral Francis Pickmore, Governor of 
Newfoundland—not daughter, as stated by 
Sir James Balfour Paul in his article on 
the Murrays of Romano, Broughton, and 
Stanhope ’ in The Genealogist, new series, 
vol. xv. (1899), and copied by G. bk. ©. In his 
a omplete “steer tiai (19035, vol. i11.). The 
Dowager Lady Murray was always in 
financial straits; she was living in 1828, and 
residing with her eldest daughter, Mis. 
Coppinger. My authority for this is a letter 
in my written in that vear by her 
niece, the Admiral’s only daughter, who 
inarried aptain Fyrederick Hunn, R.2 
half-brother of George Canning. At 12 
iv., 225 (August, 1918) I sought in vain par- 
ticulars of Sir Robert’s marriage, which took 
place circa 1780, and Admiral 
circa 1785. 
This opportunity may be taken to correct 
nother mistake in G. KE. C.’s * Complete 
Baronetage.’ The note appended to the 11th 
baronet, Sir John Murray (1783 ?-1848) that 





possession, 





ee 
H cK es, 


his younger brother Thomas, Major 48th 
Regt., married 1788, but died s.p.m. blefore 
is brotl ver, refers to the 9th baronet, Sir 


Murray (1745-1793). 

It was not Sir John’s 
the 10th baronet), who was the 
Charles Murray, the actor; but their grand- 
“iste the notorious (Sir) John Murray, of 
vughton (1715-1777). Sir Robert Murray 
45-1793) and ( tavies Murray were half- 
D) ot! iers. 

Che first daughter and co-heir of Sir John, 
ilth baronet of Stanhope, married Samuel 

vey Howell, of London, whose daughter, 
\liss Rosalind B. C. C. de M. Howell, ex- 
hibited in London in 1839 cold memorial 
ring, which belonged to Lady Lilias Murray, 
wife of Sir David Murray, first Murray of 
Stanhope (living 1645, died ante 1655). It 
holds some hair of King James I of England 
and VI of Seotland, and, with other Stuart 
relics in the possession of Miss Howell, is 


Robert 
brother, Sir David 
father of 





illustrated in colour in ‘The Royal House 
of Stuart’ (Macmillan, 1890). Where are 


these relics now ? 
Frep R. Gate. 
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325, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—In a German 
family album, dated from 1892 to 1899, I 
found another German rendering of the epi- 
gram of Sir William Jones from the 
Persian :— 

Oh Kind, in deinen ersten Lebenstagen, 

da lachelt man, du aber weinst; 

ach kénntest du im Sterben einst 

so licheln, wenn um dich die Leute klagen ! 
at the end says: Frei nach 
Eugene Manuel. I do not know if these lines 
are really a translation from the French 
poet, Eugene Manuel (1823-1902), but per- 
haps they are from his collection ‘ Poésies du 
Foyer et de l’Ecole,’ of which I know only 
the title. 


A remark 


Otro F. Basrer. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 

OBNEY’S PLEASURE GARDENS (clv. 
366).—According to Warwick Wroth’s 
‘The London Pleasure Gardens of the 
Righteenth Century,’ 1896, this resort was 
originally called ‘‘ Prospect House,’’ as early 
as the seventeenth century. Later on it was 
called ‘‘ Dobney’s (or ‘‘ D’ Aubigney’s’’) 
Bowling Green House,’’ from the name of 
its proprietor, whose widow, Mrs. Ann Dob- 
ney, also kept the place for many years, and 
died, at about the age of ninety, on 15 

March, 1760. 

About 1770, the place became known as the 
“Shakespear Tavern and Jubilee Gardens,” 
in allusion to the Stratford-on-Avon Jubilee 
of Shakespeare. It was sold by auction in 
1774, and again in 1781. and from an adver- 
tisement I have of the former year, it would 
seem that it came into the market on ac- 
count of the bankruptcy of William John- 
son, who had succeeded Mrs. Dobney, and 
who renamed the place ‘‘ Johnson’s Prospect 
and Bowling Green House.’’ He may have 
been related to Thomas Johnson, one of the 
celebrated equestrians who performed at 
these gardens. 

At the time of this sale there were -two 
rooms on the premises which would dine 

near Two Hundred People each. The Con- 
veniences out of Doors will accommodate near 
a Thousand for Tea-drinking, &e. Also a neat 
Bowling-Green, Fish Pond, pleasant Walks 
and every necessary Office laid out with great 
Utility, Delicacy and True Taste, at an ex- 
pence of about Five Thousand Pounds. 

Part of the property was let to the Rev. 
James Davies, which he held on lease for 
eleven years and a half unexpired Lady Day, 
1773, and was kept by him as a_ boarding 


school, the rent being thirty-eight pounds per 
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annum; the ground-rent of the whole was 


eighty-three pounds a year. These once 
popular gardens entirely disappeared in 


1510. 
EK. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


) ONUMENTS IN PARISH CHURCHES 

(clv. 388).—In the case of removal of 
tombstones and monuments, either by en- 
forced removal in consequence of necessary 
alterations or by any other cause, there can 
be no doubt that it is the duty of the author- 
ity in charge to advertise for representatives 
of the person interred or commemorated. 
In this way opportunity is given to repre- 
sentatives to co-operate in any removal and 
ve-erection. This is, of course, apart from 
the usual application to the Home Secretary 
for a licence for the removal and_ re-inter- 
ment of remains. The best example of this 
was in December, 1926, in the case of the re- 
moval of monuments, etc., in the Foundling 
Hospital. The above is apart also from the 
spirit of good sense, i.e. that if represent- 
atives come forward their co-operation may 
prove of tangible benefit to the church in 
question. The principle should have been 
carried out in 1926 in All Hallows Barking 
Church, when the upper part of the Gordon 
monument of 1758 was allowed to disappear, 
an act which should have never been per- 
mitted. This monument Mr. A. J. Jewers 
thought worthy of a careful drawing and de- 
scription. 

The principle mentioned above was carried 
out in 34 and 35 Vict. c. 90, s. 5 and 9 and 
10 Geo. V., c. 98, as to transfer of monu- 
ments of a church pulled down. 


OBSERVER. 
}{STORIOGRAPHER ROYAL (clv. 389). 


Is it possible that James Howell may 
be described as the first and only Historio- 
grapher Royal? I have been unable to trace 
another. 

It has been stated that Charles II on the 
Restoration distinguished Howell by his 
favour, and cheaply rewarded his loyalty by 
creating the office of Historiographer of Eng- 
land for him. 

When he died in November, 1666, he was 
buried in the Temple Church, where a monu- 
ment to his memory was placed, which bore 
the following inscription :— 

Jacobus Howell, Cambro-Britannus, Regius 
Historiographus (in Anglia primus), qui post 
varias peregrinationes, tandem nature cursum 
peregit, satur annorum et fame, domi forisque 
hic usque erraticus, hic fixus, 1666. 
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This memorial is said to have been pulled 
down during some repairs to the church in 
1683. 

Was it replaced? In 1862 the Saturday 
Review advocated, I believe, the placing of a 
memorial of Howell in the library of his 
college. William Sydney Gibson advocated 
a like scheme in an article in The Draid, an 
Oxford College Magazine, published in 1862. 
Was anything done in this direction ? 

H. ASkEw. 

Spennymoor. 

YORTRAIT-STATUES AND PICTURES 

OF COWS (clv. 367, 431).—The sculp- 
tured group of a cow and two milkmaids 
which is to be seen on the north end (ex- 
terior) of the chapel of the Nine Altars in 
Durham Cathedral deserves, I think, men- 
tion under this query. 

The legendary story of the presence of the 


sculpture on the Cathedral tells us _ that 
when Eadmer and his fellow monks were 
bearing the remains of St. Cuthbert north- 
wards they arrived at a place near Dun- 


holme, the body of the saint being conveyed 
in a kind of ark. The ark refused to move in 
spite of all attempts. At this critical junc- 
ture it is said that it was 

revealed to Eadmer that he should be carried 
to Dunholme, where he was to be received to 
a place of rest. His followers were again in 
great distress in not knowing where Dun- 
holme lay; but as they proceeded, a woman 
wanting her cow called aloud to her companion 
to know if she had seen her? Who answered, 
she was in Dunholme. This was an happy and 
heavenly sound to the distressed monks, who 
thereby had intelligence that their journey’s 
end was at hand, and the saint’s body near its 
resting place. 

The precursor of the present cathedral, 
built by Bishop Aldhun, was adorned with a 
sculpture of the two women and the cow. 

A like carving was set up on the present 
cathedral by Bishop Flambarc, but it was 
destroyed during a later restoration ‘‘ and 
Was, in consequence, replaced by the present 
good pointed cow of the short-horned breed, 
attended by the two portly dames, arrayed in 
the costume of the late reign (Geo. III.), 
who are standing by her side.’’ (Raine’s 
‘St. Cuthbert,’ p. 55). 

The cow is generally described as a dun 
cow and it has given rise to several public- 
house signs of this name, and also originated 
the old saying ‘‘ The dun cow’s milk makes 
the Prebends’ wives go all in silk.’’ 

Two Durham historians, Hutchinson and 
Surtees, discarding the legend, say that the 
sculpture is representative of the riches of 
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St. Cuthbert’s church, and it is this idea 
which is embodied in the saying quoted. 

Thomas Bewick, the centenary of whose 
death (8 Nov., 1828) has just been celebrated, 
engraved a fine representation of the cele- 
brated bovine known as the Whitley Ox, 
which was bred in the neighbourhood of 
Whitley Bay, Northumberland. The ori- 
ginal is, I believe, in the Bewick Collection, 
Newcastle (Pease bequest). 

H. Askew. 


TELEGRAPHS FROM THE ADMIR- 

ALTY TO THE COAST (clv. 368, 408).— 
In Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, 
vol. xi. (1920-21), p. 262, is given a list of the 
Mechanical Telegraph Stations in Devon, 
which formed part of the line between the 
Admiralty and Plymouth Dock. The refer- 
ence is tO: ~ The Picture of Plymouth ? (1812), 
D261. 

The stations were: Dalwood Common 
(then in Dorset); St. Cyres Hill (near Honi- 
on); Rockbeare Hill (near Ottery St. 
Mary); Telegraph Hill (on Haldon, on the 
west of the R. Exe); Knighton; Marly; Lee, 
and Saltram. 

Another note in the same volume of 
“Di and’ CN, and @:;” px 196; says that the 
signalling apparatus was probably the sema- 
phore; almost undoubtedly it would have 
heen this, such as is still used by the Coast 
Guard. The stations were not in use aftei 
1815. 

The last named note quotes Worth ‘ His- 
tory of Devonport,’ 1870, p. 18, to the efiect 
that it is said that messages have been sent 
to London from Plymouth, and answers re- 
ceived, in a quarter of an hour; and that the 
chain of stations was constructed about 1810, 
during the latter part of the French war. 
There were thirty-two stations on this line. 

F.C. Tyzer. 

Ottery St. Mary. 

There is an eminence adjoining Hamp- 
stead Heath, but not forming part of it, 
which has been known for many years (and 
still is) as Telegraph Hill. It lies just be- 
low the summit of the Heath, on the way to 
(hild’s Hill, to the left of the road, and on 
this was erected, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, a small wooden outbuild- 
ing, on the top of which was one of the 
shutter type of telegraphs. 

T have a rather crude water-colour drawing 


of this structure, by John James Park 
(Hampstead’s first historian), dated 1808, 
painted when he was a boy, which shows 


these shutters very distinctly. This is the 
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only known illustration of it and it is repro- 
duced in vol. iii. of ‘The Annals of Hamp- 
stead,’ 1912. 

EK. E. 


Essex. 


NEWTON. 


Hampstead, Upminster, 


OCKING OF PEWS (clv. 368, 411).—See 
the application of Mis. Sompson before 
the Court of High Commission about 1631 
for a seat in church—‘ Report of Cases in the 
Court of Star Chamber and High Commis- 
sion,’ (Camden Soc., N.S. 39. Bishop Neile 
of Winchester expressed therein strong dis- 
approval of setting locks upon pew doors. 
Both he and the Bishop of London (Laud) 
speak of the frequent contentions about pews 
and seats. See also case before the Court of 
Star Chamber, ibid. pp. 139-144. Reference 
to Churehwardens’ Accounts and _ other 
sources suggests that disputes were not un- 
common. The whole matter of seats, forms, 
and pews and their allotment and letting is 
interesting. For the seventeenth century see 
‘Churchwardens’ Accounts,’ pp. 66 ct sey 
and ‘ Notes on the Derbyshire Churches.’ 
vol. ii, both by J. C. Cox; ‘ Visitations of 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury,’ Archeologia 
Cantiana, ie 26, 27; ‘ History of Hitchin,’ 
vol. i, by R. Hine; Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of te Mag Pierrepont (‘Old Nottingham- 
shire,’ S. 2); Mere (Wilts. Archxol. Mag., 
No. 35); Pittington, Durham (Surtees Soc., 
No. 84); and Minchinhampton (Archo- 
logia, No. 45). 





JOAN PARKES. 


URTON (clv. 408).—John Hill Burton, 
historiographer of Scotland, was born at 
\berdeen on Aug. 22, 1809. He died at 
Edinburgh in 1881. His father, ‘‘ of whose 
family connections nothing is known,’’ was 
a lieutenant in the army, but was compelied 
to retire on half-pay shortly after the birth 
of his son, owing to ill-health. His mother 
came of ‘‘ good Aberdeenshire stock,’’ being 
the daughter of John Paton, laird of Grand- 
holm, a moody, eccentric man, driven into 
seclusion by frantic sorrow for the death of 
his wife. Burton married twice; his first 
wife died in 1849, and six years later he 
married the daughter of Cosmo Innes. 

{ memoir by his wife, is prefixed to the 
large paper edition of ‘The Book Hunter,’ 
which was published a year after his death. 
Blackwood’ s Mocmine for September, 1881, 
contains a memoir, and the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ vol. viii also contains 
an article on Burton. 

H. M. CasHmore, 
Birmingham. 
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| AGELLY (clv. 407).—William Cathrall, 

in his ‘ History of North Wales,’ vol. 11 
1628) gives a historical description of Dol- 
velly, and his derivation of the name accords 
with that of J. James in his “ Essay . . . on 

the Welsh names of places in Wales.’ 
Cathrall says ‘‘ Dolgellau, from Dol y cyll, 
Dol y collenau, that is, the hazel grove or 
meadow ...,’’ while James states that 
‘Dolgelle . . . is compounded of Dol, 
meadow, and gelli, grove.”’ 

The Welsh dictionaries give the word dol— 
a meadow, but record no word da or dag; nor 
do any of the Gazetteers record a _ place 
Dagelly, or an alternative or obsolete form of 
Dolgelly as such. Cathrall gives the follow- 
ing date quotation from the appointment of 
Griffith Younge, and John Hammer as am- 
bassadors to the French—** Datum apud Dol- 
suelli 10 Die mensis, Maii MccciIv.. ., 
vhich shows that as early as 1404 the form 
of the name was very similar to that of 
to-day. 
H. M. CasH ore. 


THE HORSE IN FOLK SONGS AND 
TALES (cliv. 188, 230; clv. 354).—A 
t, 


eas oe te ees 1 
musica: composition DY Wenis \ righ ae 
‘ribed as a sym phonic poem, and entitled 
The White Rider,’ has recently come into 


my hands. It is much used at the present 
time as a test-piece for the best class of brass 
band competitions. Its ‘‘ programme note ”’ 


ves the following story : 

Kralyevitch Marko (Marko, the Wing’s son), 
one of the heroes of the past ages in Serbian 
history, has become the subject of many legends 
in Serbia. One of these legends runs to the 
effect that in a cavern amongst the lofty moun- 
tains Marko lies sleeping, his sword driven into 
the rock, and beside him stands his _ horse, 
Sharatz, nibbling the moss. Some day the 
sword will fall to the floor of the cave; Marko 
will wake, mount his horse and ride forth to 
lead his people to a _ victorious onslaught 
against their enemies. 

Many a Serbian avers that he saw Marko 
appear in the dark days of November, 1912, 
when the Turks, after 500 years of supremacy, 
were finally driven out of Serbia; and again 
when after a Homeric struggle which the 
writer witnessed in September, 1918, the Bul- 
garians were dislodged from the natural moun- 
tain strongholds they had held for nearly three 
vears, and the Serbians once again regained 
their country from the invaders. 


S. Vo E 


According to 


| aaa -viaey (clv. 315). 
‘ Museum-His- 


George Brown Goode’s 
tory and Museums of History’ (Smithsonian 
Inst. Rpt., Rpt. U.S. Nat. Mus. Pt. ii., 
publ. 1901) in the early days each American 
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city had a public museum, founded and sup- 
norted by private enterprise. The earliest 
general collection was at Norwalk, Conn., 
prior to the Revolution, formed by Arnold. 
In 1790 Dr. Hosack brought the first cabinet 
of minerals from Europe; the earliest public 
establishment was the Philadelphia Museum 
(1785), cf. 70 of above account. 
ARDAGH. 

ELIZABETH, WIFE OF CAPTAIN 
4 COOK (ely. 407).—Elizabeth Cook (née 
Batts). wife of the immortal navigator, Can- 
tain James Cook, F.R.S., R.N., was born at 
Wapping in 1741. Married at the age of 
twenty-one to James Cook (2), Master R.N. 
in 1762, she was thirty-eight years of age at 
Cook’s death, 14 Feb., 1779, and does not 
appear to have been re- -married. 

The best authority is Arthur Kitson’s 
work, ‘Captain James Cook’ wherein it is 
stated (pp. 60-61, 508): 


She died at the age of ninety-three at Clap- 
ham, where she and her cousin, Admiral Isaac 
Smith, had resided for some years, and was 
buried with her children at Cambridge. Canon 
Bennett. who remembered her well, described 
her to Besant as ‘‘a handsome, venerable lady, 
her white hair rolled back in ancient fashion, 
always dressed in black satin; with an oval 
face, an aquiline nose, and a good mouth, She 
wore a ring with her husband’s hair in it; 
and she entertained the highest respect for his 
memory, measuring everything hy his stand- 
ard of honour and morality. ‘Her keenest ex- 
pression of disapprobation was that ‘Mr. 
Cook ’_to her he was always Mr. Cook, not 

Captain— would never have done so.’ Like 
many widows of sailors, she could never sleep 
in high wind for thinking of the men at sea, 
and she kept four days in the year of solemn 
fasting, during which she came not out of her 
own room: they were the days of her bereave- 
ments: the days when she had lost her hus- 
hand and her three boys. She passed those 
days in prayer and meditation with her hus- 
band’s Bible: and for her husband’s sake she 
befriended the nephews and grand-nephews 
and nieces and grand-nieces of his whom she 
never saw; they were not suffered to want.” 


Joun A. Rurert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


ALTBY AND HAWYLL (clv. 282).—It 
i has been called to. my attention that 


‘Burgh on 


there is confusion in this query. , 
Burgh le 


Bain and Grisby make one parish 
Marsh is a long way south and Maltby le 
Marsh is east and not near either.’’ Recently 
some records sent to a gentleman in Lincoln 
were returned with “Maltby Le Marsh” 
written after “ will of Thomas Malthie, Burgh, 
Lincoln, 1538,”> which led me to suppose it was 
one and the same place 
Bons. vs 


The Boulevard. North Vancouver 
British Columbia, Canada. 
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The Library. 


Luc de inca Marquis de Vauvenargues. 
By May Wallas. (Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net). ¥ 
ITH the current attitude to education it is 
probably inevitable that past writers 
should serve as material of theses for the 
higher university degrees: but it is regrettable 
that Vauvenargues should suffer this fate, and 
at the hands of a critic who seems so imper- 
fectly to perceive in him that fundamental 
greatness, under all abortive effort and te- 
peated failure, which justified John Morley in 
writing: ‘‘ His nature had such depth and 
quality that the perpetual untowardness of 
circumstances left no evil print upon him; 
hardship made him not sour, but patient and 
wise, and there is no surer sign of noble 
temper’: and drew from Sainte-Beuve the 
judgment: ‘Tl offre le rare exemple d’un 
homme supérieur longtemps retenu au-dessous 
de son niveau, comprimé, abreuvé de disgraces, 
qui ne s’aigrit ni se révolte;...Lui qui a 
tant souffert et si peu réussi, il croit que le 
plus stir moyen de faire sa fortune, c’est 
encore de la mériter.”’ 


in his latest book, ‘ For Lancelot Andrewes,’ 


Mr. 'T. S. Eliot describes to-day’s philosophy 
as “crude, raw and _provine ial, though... 
technical and scientific. Mr. Eliot, with more 


grace than an older critic, may castigate his 
own generation; his charge seems to explain 
this book’s defect. Mr. Morley was an editor 
who severely crushed undue emotionalism in 
his statf of contributors: Sainte-Beuve, as we 
all know, was incomparably judicious. Miss 
Waillas’s attitude is difficult to analyse briefly. 
She has all the usual academic apparatus; but 
she does not appear to realise that the wisdom 
of the twentieth century, so far as it has gone, 
is but a drop in the bucket of the ages. She 
vivisects Vauvenargues without noticing that 
during her carefully executed experiment, life, 
with all its vivid and salient qualities, has 
become extinct. Sometimes, she misrepresents 
him, as when, considering his view of Chris- 
tianity, she refers to a letter he wrote to Saint- 
Vincens, in October, 1739. Two things could 
scarcely be less related than the actual letter 
and her criticism. 

tt would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
summarize Vauvenargues’ correspondence with 
Mirabeau adequately: any bird’s-eye view 
alters the standpoint and blurs the finer edges. 
3ut in insisting on Mirabeau’s desire to stir 
Vauvenargues to action, and on the _ latter’s 
alleged preference for Saint-Vincens, as the two 
main points, she misses the capital features in 
these letters, viz.: that Mirabeau was essentially 
worldly-minded, and Vauvenargues an idealist 
and an individualist. Mirabeau, urging his 
friend to enter “‘the Republic of Letters,” 
argued that the contemporary French 
Academy contained many “gens de_ bon 
ordre.” Aristocrat, alike in intellect and 
birth, Vauvenargues quietly replied that apart 
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from a few men of genius and originality, “ je 
commence & m’apercevoir que la plupart ne 
savent que ce que les autres ont pense: qu’ils 
ne sentent point; qu’ils n’ont pas d’Ame” 
(ce 24, avril 1739). Secondly, arising out of all 
this, *Mirabeau’s object was fame: to be ac- 
quired as it might be, by literature if need be: 


*L’hiver passé, ‘ambition m’a tourmenté 
comme un_forgat’’ (Ibid). Again, Vauve- 
nargues coolly answers: ‘il me serait fort 


agréable d’avoir de la réputation, si elle venait 
me chercher, mais il est trop fatigant de 
courir apres ‘elle ” (ce 4, mai. 1739). Moreover, 
if Mirabeau did not, Vauvenargues knew the 
fundamental dissimilarity which sundered 
their aims, though not their friendship; it is 
apparent in this same letter, which also furn- 
ishes the explanafion of himself and his philo- 
sophy: “Il nous faut des occupations qui 
touchent notre cour ou notre esprit, ou nous 
tombons en langueur. Enough men and 
women exist like Mirabeau in their willingness 
to do any thing which promises to bring fame : 
Vauvenargues "desire was to do his own proper 
work; ‘ getting on” he regarded as a not very 
important bye-product of doing one’s job. He 
eschewed alike suggested or imposed tasks, 
saving always those obvious military duties 
which were an impecunious aristocrat’s 
natural means of adding jam to the ancestral 
bread and butter. It is unfortunate that Miss 
Wallas spent so much space in trying to de- 
duce Vauvenargues’ “ self’? and life from 
these letters, partly because the pages allotted 
to his thought are insufficient; more, because 
her misapprehension of the letters breeds a 
disquiet, which later is justified, as to her 
ability to grasp his philosophy at all ade- 
quately. 

A word is due to the excellence of the illus- 
trations: Miss Wallas is fortunate enough to 
be able to take her own photographs, and so 
can choose the right standpoint. If she could 
have carried this gift into her handling of the 
man who said ‘“‘ Les grandes pensées viennent 
du coeur,” she might have written a notable 
book. Her partial failure recalls another of 
his maxims: ‘‘ La raison rougit des penchants 
dont elle ne peut rendre compte.’ True of rea- 
son, it is perhaps truer of those varieties of 
philosophic mood which distinguish the gener- 
ations of men. The particular qualities which 
shone in this Frenchman are not the ideal of 
to-day’s younger thinkers: not coveting them, 
they ‘‘ blush ” to extol them. 


Hans Staden, the true History of his captivity, 
1557. ‘Translated from the German by Mal- 
colm Letts. (George Routledge and Sons, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

A MEMBER of the pleasant series ‘ The Broad- 

way Travellers,’ this is the story of a 

German gunner whose principal adventure was 

his capture by cannibals in Brazil and the 


. experiences of long months in their hands, 


expecting to be brained, roasted and_ eaten. 
Purchas knew of Hans Staden’s book, but re- 
jected it from his scheme of travellers’ re- 


lations on the ground that it chiefly concerned | 
own calamities and escapes, and ' 


the writer’s 
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was but poor in the account it gave of the 
country and its inhabitants. There is some 
truth in this, yet the curious reader who 
glances through Mr. Letts’s introduction will 
find his attention drawn to numerous good 
observations and informing details, and as for 
Hans himself we close the book with the feel- 
ing that Mr. Letts has hardly rated him high 
enough. His form of piety may appear to 
us a little crude, but the courage which could 
keep a living hold on it in such dire circum- 
stances, was of no common order. He was 
saved from being devoured in the earlier part 
of his captivity by an attack of toothache, 
which made eating more or less impossible, 
so that he grew too thin for the savages’ pur- 
pose. Tided over the dangers of the first 
period, it is not difficult to see, between the 
lines of the very simple narrative, that there 
was a certain force about him which impressed 
his captors. He certainly went about among 
them as one who, for all his miserable con- 
dition, had something at his back, and was 
to be feared. He made some luc ky forecasts; 


| he dealt cleverly and humanely with their 


sick; and he seems to have conversed with 
them in a manner astonishingly affable. 
Presently, we find him, still indeed a captive, 
but not as a prospective victim from whom his 
owner is presently to win the honour of a new 
name; he has become a prophet whom the 
people will not part with. At first, they 
believed him to be a Portuguese, and 
the Portuguese were their deadly foes. In vain 
he tried to persuade them that he was French. 
Not only had they taken him whee in com- 
mand of a Portuguese fort, but they had heard 
that plea often before. The mightiest king of 
the Tupinamba, when Hans urged it before 
him, replied: “ I have already helped to catch 
and eat five Portuguese who said they were 
Frenchmen, but they all lied.” 

Hans accompanied the savages in their fight- 
ing; witnessed the cannibal feast with its 
gruesome preparations and its ghastly consum- 
mation; and more than once had touch with 
Europeans, failing through bad luck, or 
through the inhumanity of the person chance 
threw in his way, to get free. One of these 
encounters endears him to the reader. The 
savages had taken a number of Christian 
prisoners; to ans, himself, the occasion 
offered opportunity of almost certain escape, 
but he forewent this purely for the sake of 
being of some comfort to the new prisoners. 

After his escape and return to Germany, not 
much beyond the publication of his book is 
known of him. He reached home in 1555, and 
the book was published on Shrove Tuesday, 
1557, at Marburg. It is one of the earliest 
German accounts of Brazil and won instant 
success. Three further editions were printed 
in 1557. Translations into Latin, French, 
and Dutch have been made; and it was done 
into English and published by the Hakluyt 
Society in 1874, with introduction and notes 
by Sir Richard Burton. Mr. Letts has made 
a fresh translation, from the true first edition 
published at Marburg, which differs in some 
particulars from the Frankfort edition, of the 
same year, used for the earlier translation. 
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More than this, we are given the wood-cuts | 
edition. | 


which adorned the original Marbur 
These are highly curious in themselves, and 


further are to be respected as having been, | 
we are justified in presuming, produced —_ | 

e 
himself is made to appear in a large number | 


the author’s eye and passed by him. 
of them, to be detected by his beard. 

After the story of his adventures, Staden 
gives a separate and systematic description of 
Brazil, of the fauna and flora he had observed, 
and the customs of the people, with their cul- 
tivation of the cassava plant and their use of 
other products of the country. It is odd to 
see these savages anticipating our device of 
gas in warfare by the smoke of burning 
pepper. ‘“They make great fires when the 
wind is blowing, and throw the pepper into 
the flames, and they say that when the smoke 
strikes the huts, the inmates have to evacuate 
them, which I can well believe.’’ 

Staden winds up very sensibly and 
tively with a summary of his travels (two 
voyages are narrated, but it is the second 
which counts) and with a statement of the 
names of persons who can bear witness, if 
witness be required, to his veracity. 

This translation reads very pleasantly, and 
Mr. Letts’s Introduction and Notes are all that 
could be desired. 


The Story of Aeneas. Virgil’s 
translated into English verse 
Salt. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. 
net.) 

s (ALY a Virgilian,’ Mr. Salt says in his Pre- 

face, ‘‘can understand a Virgilian.’”’ We 
take him to mean by a Virgilian not merely 
an admirer of Virgil, nor even one who, mak- 
ing the age-old comparison with Homer, con- 
sents to his Mdictum—true, we hold it—that 
achievement not “originality ’’ is the final 
test in art. When all is said that can be 
said about beauty, stateliness, music, the high 
and humane thought, the felicitous and be- 
loved phrases, there yet remains something— 
the essential spirit of Virgil and, if we may 
so put it, the essential manner and bearing of 
that spirit—which is very hard to declare in 
set terms. The Virgilian, we take it, is one 
who, whether he can name it or not, is aware 

of that something. That Mr. Salt is a 

Virgilian in this sense is quite indubitable 

notwithstanding that the Preface with its 

harping on resemblance in Milton at first 
caused some headshaking. Resemblance un- 
doubtedly there is, where all the world can see 
it; but the similarity in stateliness, grace, 
richness of diction and imagery, and generally 
in the externals of the poet’s art surely masks 
an unlikeness in spirit between Virgil and 

Milton, so deep that comparison, when you 

come to that, turns to abrupt contrast. 

Some part of the secret of Virgil’s power 
as a poet lies, we. think, in a certain unusually 
delicate balance he keeps between detachment 
and passion. The balance inclines now this 


effec- 


* Aeneid,’ 
by H. 5S. 


6d. 
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way, now that, but there is no overbalancing. 
This is helped incalculably by the instrument 
he had to hand if the hexameter: and the 
difficulty of rendering him is, as Mr. Salt yet 
again puts before us, enhanced by the difficulty 
ot finding any English form of verse which can 
answer to it. Blank verse, Dryden’s heroic 
couplets, and yet more and much more, Con- 
ington’s octo-syllabic verse of structure like 
Scott’s are justly pronounced unsatisfactory for 
different reasons, and he has essayed in this 
new version the ten-syllable line which is what 
we have nearest to the hexameter, rhymed, 
on the plan of ‘Lycidas,’? in irregular 
sequences. We congratulate him on_ having, 
we believe, found the true formula. The great 
success we consider he has achieved is in the 
rendering, largely through this happy scheme 
of the verse, of the very tone or colour of 
the ‘Aeneid,’ so far as this is determined by 
detachment. That peculiar quality, that 
special movement and interior grace which no 
earlier translator has caught, which is yet one 
of the chief things which make Virgil Virgil, 
we have found here. Again and again we 
have realised that it was indeed Virgil whom 
we were reading. No doubt, deep familiarity 
and affection play a great part in this success. 
On the other hand, though interiorly we 
find the translation almost surprisingly good, 
it seems to us rather to fail in the more 
external matters. The felicitous phrases for 
which Virgil is so famous find no counterpart. 
Nor is there often in the English verse any- 
thing that even distantly renders the stateli- 
ness and richness of the Latin. |The diction, 
if we may so put it, has no depth to the ear. 
In part we think this poverty of effect comes 
from the simple fault of using monosyllables 
too abundantly—there are longish passages 
which consist entirely of monosyllables; in 
part also from a reluctance—in itself meri- 
torious yet possible to be exaggerated—to use 
choice or over-poetical words which might 
stand out too markedly. But we find the in- 
cidence of failure and success so unusual as to 
he itself interesting, and, as a means of reach- 
the real Virgil for those who cannot read 
him in the original we believe we should re- 
commend this translation before any other. 
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Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
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publication. 
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WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
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a — the contribution in question is to be 
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